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His Rovyar HIHNESS PRINCE WILLIAM of GLOUCESTER 


moved, That the thanks of this GRAND Lopce 
be given to the Rev. Brother NesF1iELD, Grand 


Chaplain, for his ORATION, and to the Rev. 


Brother BREwsSTER, for his SERMON ; both de- 
livered this day, on the opening of WEaRMouTH 


BRIDGE ; and that they be requeſted to print the 
ſame, which were unanimouſly agreed to. 


BY ORDER, 


ROBERT BONE, Grand Secretary. 


TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE WILLIAM FREDERICK OF GLOUCESTER, 


ROWLAND BURDON, ESQ. PROV. GRAND 
MASTER, 


THE PROVINCIAL GRAND LODGE, 
THE MASTERS AND BRETHREN OF LODGES, 
THE REVEREND THE CLERGY, 
MAGISTRATES AND COMMISSIONERS, 

ASSEMBLED AT THE OPENING 
OF 
WEARMOUTH BRIDGE ; 
THE FOLLOWING ORATION AND SERMON 


(PUBLISHED AT THEIR REQUEST) 
f ARE 

| RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 

L BY 

= THE AUTHORS. 
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DELIVERED ON THE CENTRE or 


The IRON BRIDGE at WEARMOUTH, 


AT THE CEREMONY OF 


ITS OPENING, 


BEFORE THE PROVINCIAL GRAND LODGE or 


The COUNTY of DURHAM. 
Auguſt 9, 1796. 


By WILLIAM NESFIELD, M. A. 


PROVINCIAL GRAND CHArLAIx. 
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ORATION, &c. 


BRETHREN, 


Havixe been ſelected by your partiality, to 
addreſs you on the eminent occaſion of laying 
the Foundation- ſtone of this beautiful ſtruc- 
ture, I little thought I ſhould again be ſo 
ſpeedily called upon to celebrate the event of 
its completion. It falls not often to the lot of 
an individual to witneſs, in the ſpace of his 
ſhort hour, works of magnitude and immen- 
ſity begun, and brought to perfection; but 
when I reflect, that, in the courſe of ſome 
few revolving months, this noble pile, on 
which we are now aſſembled, has been reared, 
I cannot but conſider it as a joyful event of 
my life, and a matter of the higheſt gratifi- 
cation to you, my Brethren. 
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4 O RATIORN. 


At the commencement of this work, I may 


have been ſuppoſed to have paid a compli- 


ment to good intention, and to uſeful ſpecu- 
lation, I ftand indeed excuſed, even if I 
preſſed you to induſtry, and to all the great 
exertions which I thought conducive and 
neceſlary to expedite this ſingular and won- 


derful project. If at that time, Brethren, 
when the proſpect of ſucceſs but ſcarcely 
glimmered on my mind; when I thought 


the undertaking but the fabric of a viſion ;— 
if at that time, I ſay, inducements were by 
me thought wanting to ſtimulate and encou- 
rage the proſecution of the work ; what muſt 
I now think, what muſt I now feel, when 
all that I thought impoſſible ſtands realized 
before me, and when compliment and ex- 
hortation have given way to ſubſtance and 


effect? My language can alone be the lan- 


guage of praiſe, and that unmixed with any 


| poſſibility of flattery : for flattery is the moſt 


ſordid act that can be complied with; but 
praiſe, when beftowed as the recompenſe of 
merit, both juſt and commendable. 
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ORATION, ; 5 


Had the work, now accompliſhed, been 
effected in the times of peace; in times more 
favourable to the works of art, or more pro- 
pitious to the cultivation of the ſciences; even 
then could there have been found amongſt us 
one who had not contributed his unfeigned 
applauſe to an undertaking ſo novel and fo 


vaſt? But when it be remembered, that the 


foundation was laid, and that the ſtructure 
has been perfected, in the times of War; in 
times which may truly be ſtyled, © Szva et 
infeſta artibus*;” when the labour of man 
has been retarded, and his occupation the 


exerciſe of arms; when, under ſuch diſad- 


vantages, this exquiſite machinery has been 
erected with facility and deſpatch,—there can 
be but one general feeling, one general voice, 
to celebrate and applaud all who have been 
the promoters of it, Him, in chief, who 
firſt conceived it in poſſibility, and by whoſe 
public ſpirit and benevolent intention it was 
firſt ſet on foot; thoſe, who by their generous 
contributions have aided him in his deſign ; 
* Tecit, Agric. 
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6 ORA'TION, 


the artiſt,. whoſe extenſive genius has con- 
trived ; the mechanic, who has executed, ſo 
bold a plan; and, laſtly, the labourer, by 
whoſe unwearied toil and perſevering dili- 


gence the fabric has been ſo ſpeedily com- 
pleted. | 


In contemplating the beauties of the work, 
where am I to find words to convey its ade- 
quate eulogium ? or how am I to diſtinguiſh, 
in appropriate terms, its different and pecu- 
har excellencies? Am ] to deſcribe the awful 
boldneſs of its height, the immenſity of its 
ſpan, the lightneſs of its texture, the ſimpli- 
city of its deſign, the elegance of its ſymme- 
try, the nicety of its proportions, or the har- 


* mony of all its parts? Each affords matter 


for juſt. commendation ; each is in itſelf a 
theme; the whole, combined, a matter of ſuch 


extent, that no ordinary ideas can well do 
juſtice to it; and its perfect delineation, a 


talk which (though indebted to your indul- 


gence .and liberality on many occaſions) 1 


dare not truſt my poor abilities to perform. 
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ORATION. | 7 
Examine it! View it from your ſhores with 
microſcopic attention! You ſee that firm, 
ſubſtantial, and realized, which you thought 


had only exiſted on the fanciful canvas of the 
painter, or had been faintly conceived in the 


' playful imagination of the poet. 


If I have found myſelf, Brethren, under 
difficulties in exhibiting the beauties of this 


ſtructure, you will naturally believe I am no 


leſs at a loſs for language to deſcribe its uſeful 


properties. But I am relieved in this branch 
of my ſubject, by the recollection, that in my 
laſt addreſs to you, I particularly ſelected for 


your attention topics of that nature. I need 


not ſpeak to you of local advantages; thoſe 
you muſt be ſenſible of. I need not com- 
ment on the facility afforded to the traveller 


in this line of your county; nor dwell on 


the eaſe and ſafety now inſured to all inter- 


courſe between the oppoſite and lofty banks 
of this dangerous and rapid river. Clouded 


hitherto as ſuch communication has been by 


the loſs of valuable relatives and much re- 
B 4 
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1 ORATION. 


ſpected friends, allow me ſimply, therefore, 
to congratulate you on this riſing ſource of 
wealth and proſperity to your town, and to 
offer my {ſincere with and hope that you may 
reap from it all the comforts and convenien- 
ces for which it has been deſigned. 


Brethren, the actions of great men have 
been treaſured up and recorded in the ages of 


remoteſt antiquity. From our brave fore- 


fathers they were handed to their more im- 
mediate generations, and from race to race 
they have been preſerved, until they have 
ſucceſſively reached to our times. We have 
before us their matchleſs courage, their war- 


like exploits, their heroic deeds, For theſe 
we aſcribe to them all due fame and honour : 


for theſe they live in our remembrance, and 


remain great examples to emulate and ſtir up 


| thoſe who follow them in the paths of glory. 


Their examples have ſucceeded ; for at no 
time has the bravery of our fleets and armies 
ſhone forth more brilliantly conſpicuous than 
in our preſent day; and the hiſtory of their 
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oRATION. 9 


achievements ſhall be an honourable addition 
to the ſplendid acts of their progenitors. 


Brethren, we have not only tranſmitted to 


us the names of illuſtrious men, celebrated 


for their martial actions; we have alſo thoſe 
of venerable and peaceable men, remarkable 
for their good works ; ſages and philoſophers, 
whoſe reſearches have been ſpent in purſuits 
of virtue, in the ſtudy of beneficial arts, and 
all the uſeful acquirements which ameliorate 
the condition of man, and increaſe the ſub- 
ſtantial happineſs of the human race— 


cc Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes 
* Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo *.” 
Virs. EN. lib. VL 


*© They were honoured in their generations, 
e and were the glory of their times. There be 
of them that have left a name behind them, 


“ Thoſe, who poliſh'd life 


«© With arts invented, or conſign'd their names 


© To memory by well-deſerving deeds.” Trap. 


10 ORATION. 


& that their praiſes might be reported #29 


Their characters are revered, and they are 


received by us, their poſterity, with a grate- 


ful recollection of their names and virtues. 


To their examples need I allude ? need I call 


you to admire them—to copy them? I ſhould 
take ſhame to myſelf, and forget the very 
arch I ſtand on, did I not admit that their 


examples alſo have been cloſely followed. In 
the contemplation of this ſingle work, I find 


ample matter for the moſt triumphant exulta- 


tion: In this, ample proof of a mind endowed 


with a fpirit of beneficial improvement; an- 
xious for the welfare of his fellow-citizens, 


and the general convenience of all. But I 


ftop not here: Look to another diſtrict 7. 


where, by the introduction of manufacture, 
the fame beneficent mind found employment 


and bread for multitudes, and by a ſkilful ar- 
rangement, enlarged the means of labour, 
ee. iv. 7. B. 


4 Alloding to the large cotton manufactory eftabliſfied by 
Mr. . at Caſtle Eden. 
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ORATION. 11 


and opened a door of comfort to the poor 
and the induſtrious. Such are the works of 
individual merit. Proceed with me further; 
and, in the capital of your county, ſee a 
Society in its infancy, whoſe object is the 


better cultivation of your ſoil, and the im- 


provement of its produce *, It tends, Bre- 
thren, to the eaſe of our lives, by the creation 
of plenty; and it opens ſo wide a field for 
univerſal good, that with united hearts we all 
muſt pray, that the inſtitution may fully an- 
{wer the good wiſhes, and embrace and ſatisfy 
all the charitable and deſirable ends of its 
generous and enlightened projectors. 


Theſe, theſe are the works of peaceful 
men; the conſolations of humane minds; the 
acts which endear man to his fellow-creatures, 


and render him acceptable in the ſight of his 


Creator. May the framers and ſupporters of 
ſuch uſeful and laudable undertakings live to 


* Alluding to propoſals for eſtabliſhing an Experimental 
Society of Agriculture at Durham. 
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12 ' ORATION. 


ice the halcyon days of Peace! and, when 


deſolating War ſhall have withdrawn his 


ſcourge from a ſuffering world, may they reap 
freſh honours from their great and compre- 
henſive efforts, to ſpread amongſt us the 
bleſſings of the Arts, the Loom, and the 
Plough. 


From theſe conſiderations, however con- 
genial to the feelings of us all, allow me, 
Brethren, to call back to your minds the 
object of our aſſemblage here this day—the 
commemoration of this ſtupendous edifice— 
our wonder, our delight, our aſtoniſhment ; 
an honour to our art; the ornament of our 
country at large ; the pride and boaſt of this 
great county in particular. Expoſed, by its 
aerial ſituation, to the rude ſhock of the tem- 
peſt, and the fury of contending winds, may 
it fill reſt firm on its foundations! unſhaken 


by the conflict of the jarring elements, un- 
impaired by the ravage of devouring time ! 


May it in our days ſtand a glorious monu- 
ment of Britiſh taſte, and of national gran- 
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- ORATION, 13 


deur! and may it in after ages maintain its 


proud eminence, permanent and durable as 
the work of the immortal Roman! 


—— — 


& Are perennius, 

* Regalique ſitu pyramidum altius; 
„ Quod non imber edax, non aquilo impotens 
« Poſſit diruere, aut innumerabilis 

% Annorum ſeries, et fuga temporum “.“ 


Ho, lib. III. Od. 3e. 


# © More durable than braſs, the frame 
« Which here I conſecrate to fame; 
Higher than pyramids that riſe, 

«© With royal pride, to brave the ſkies ; 


Nor years, though numberleſs the train, 
Nor flight of feaſons, waſting rain, 
Nor winds, that loud in tempeſts break, 


© Shall e'er its firm foundation ſhake.” 


Fzaancis. 
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On THANKFULNESS to GOD, 


FOR 


TRE IMPROVEMENTS ix WORKS or ART. 


SERMON 


The CHAPEL at SUNDERLAND, 
AT Tat OPENING or 


WEARMOUTH BRIDGE, 
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The COUNTY of DURHAM, 
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By JOHN BREWSTER, M. A. 
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ON 


THANKFULNESS To GOD, 


rox THE IMPROVEMENTS 


In WORKS of AR 7. 


A SERMON, &c. 


NOW, THEREFORE, OUR GOD, WE THANK THEE, 
AND PRAISE THY GLORIOUS NAME. 
I CHRON. XXIX. 13. 


Tu E earlieſt duty which we are taught, at 
our entrance on this ſcene of life, is thank- 
fulneſs to the bountiful Giver of every good 
and perfect gift; and the laſt duty expected 
from us will be the ſame. Indeed, when we 
reflect upon the whole compals of our being, 
and conſider not only the comforts, but the 
enjoyments which are allowed us, if we re- 
tain the reaſon and faculties of men, we ſhall 
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18 SERMON. 


feel the pureſt ſentiments of gratitude in our 


hearts, and experience the moſt ardent ex- 
preſſions of it in our words and actions. 


Under every ſyſtem of religion, thankſgiving 
forms a part. And no wonder; for a ſenſe 


of the excellencies of the God of Nature, 
and the univerſal benefits which he ſpreads 


around us, impreſs themſelves upon every 


amiable feeling, and produce the moſt bene- 
ficial effects. 


Aſſembled at this time to return thanks to 
Almighty God, for the completion of a ſu- 
blime and arduous undertaking, let us recall 
our minds, my brethren, from the ceremonial 
of this meeting, to that more important part 
of it which remains. Whatever we do, we 


are directed, not by the voice of nature only, 


but by the precept of an apoſtle, to do it to 
the glory of God *. To make any adequate 
return to God for his abundant kindneſs, we 
know to be impoſſible. Our own merits can 
lay no claim to his love. Circumſtanced as 


® 7 Cor. x: 31. 


SERMON. 19 


we are, 1n a fallen, degenerate ſtate, we can 
rely only on his intrinſic goadneſs, through 
the merits and interceſſion of his Son. This 
it is which ſtamps a value on our imperfect 
endeavours; for, © of him, and through him, 
* and to him, are all things, To whom be 
** glory for ever. Amen *,“ 


When David had collected together the va- 
luable materials which were afterwards uſed 


by Solomon in the conſtruction of the tem- 
ple, he experienced all thoſe exquiſite ſenſa- 
tions, which that man only feels who appro- 
priates the bleſſings which Pravidence be- 
ſtows upon him to the good of mankind. 
« Wherefore David,” ſays the ſacred hiſto- 
rian, © bleſſed the Lord before all the con- 
6 oregation; and David ſaid, Bleſſed be thou, 
& Lord God of Iſrael our Father, for ever and 
© ever. Thine, O Lord, is the greatnels, and 
„ the power, and the victory, and the ma- 
* jeſty: for all that is in the heaven and in 
* the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, 
O Lord, and thou art exalted as head ahoyve 


Rom. xi. 36, 
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all. Both riches and honour come of thee, 


* and thou reigneſt over all, and in thine 
* hand is power and might, and in thine hand 
it is to make great, and to give ſtrength 
* unto all. Now, therefore, our God, we 
thank thee, and praiſe thy glorious name “.“ 


Amongſt many cauſes of thankfulneſs pe- 
culiar to this enlightened age, may be reckon- 
ed the improvements which have taken place 
in thoſe elegant and uſeful works of art, that 
embelliſh and adorn human life. Our fore- 
fathers were contented with few attainments, 


and endured a variety of inconveniences 


which they knew not how to remedy. In 
ſome ages, their minds were obſcured by'ig- 


norance; in others, they were clouded by ſu- 


perſtition. In ſome, they had not learned ; 
in others, they were not able to accompliſh 
what a ſuperior underſtanding occaſionally 
produced for their advantage. 


The progreſs, indeed, of every art and ſci- 


ence, from its firſt rude and undigeſted con- 


* 1 Chron. xxix. 10, 13. 
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_ ception in the mind, to the final period of its 
perfection, (if ſuch a period can be found) 
is a ſpeculation worthy of the abilities of the 
philoſopher, the reaſon of the man, the con- 
| templation of the divine. And let not the 
ſubject be thought foreign to this ſacred 
place, or this folemn aſſembly ; for every ſtep 
we take towards perfection, brings us nearer 
to a God. We may add, too, that the fur- 
ther our reſearches reach in the ſtudy of na- 
ture, and in the refinements of art, the greater 
progreſs we may reaſonably be expected to 
make in religion. 


If it be objected to the truth of this ob- 
| ſervation, that the preſent hiſtory of the 
world exhibits a melancholy inſtance to the 
contrary, let it be remembered, that in the eye 
of the great Maker of the univerſe, time and 
ſpace are without bounds, that a thouſand 
years are with him as one day, and that what- 
ever may be theappearance of a particular aera, 
neither his mercy nor his promiſes will fail, 
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If we examine the hiſtory of the human 
mind, we ſhall find, that, at the dawning of 
reaſon, the firſt notices which it receives are 
few. It is only by the aſſiſtancc of tome ac- 
quired advantages that it can in any manner 
develope the ſuggeſtions of nature. Man, left 
to himſelf, would range a ſavage in the deſert; 
. atleaſt, the degrees of his improvement would 
be ſo flow, that the allotted period of his ex- 
iſtence would hardly add one convenience to 
the original neceſſities of life, But ſtudy and 
reflection, ſociety and a reciprocal communi- 
cation of good offices, call forth all the latent 
powers of the mind, and improve thoſe in- 
eſtimable gifts of nature. The mere inſtinct 
of animal life in the brute creation, however 
admirable in itſelf, riſes no higher than its 
firſt appearance. Having attained the ne- 
ceſſary perfection, it ſtops. A ſucceſſion of 
generations makes no improvement or varia- 
tion in its plan; for it is inſtinct, not reaſon, by 
which the Author of their bein g directs them. 
But, in the hiſtory of man, the progreſs of 
wiſdom aſſumes a different form. Senſible of 
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the ſpark of divinity which he poſſeſſes, he 
preſſes forward through all the regions of 
knowledge, and is not ſatisfied with his at- 
tainments, while any object of his wiſhes re- 
mains beyond his reach. In theology, he 
looks upward to a God, and traces the divine 


benevolence in all his works. In ſcience, he 
diſcovers the rules and criterion of right and 


wrong, of truth and error; he applies the fa- 
culties of his mind to promote the intereſts 
of virtue and, like Solomon, gives his 
© heart to ſeek and ſearch out by wiſdom 
* concerning all things that are done under 
heaven“. In the arts he endeavours to 
ſupply the parſimony of nature with various 
improvements, and by the introduction of 
numerous inventions, to render life more eaſy 
and agreeable. Thus, in the hand of man, 
knowledge is in a progreſſive ſtate; and, di- 
rected by the Author of good, will not ceaſe 
its increaſing influence till all the powers of 
nature are no more. 


. © Fecl. i. 13. 
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Theſe obſervations will receive ſtill further 
confirmation from the general hiſtory of the 
world. I paſs over in ſilence thoſe claſſical 
accounts of the firſt ages, however diſtin- 


guiſhed for their antiquity, or admired for 
their eloquence ; for in them all, poetical ic 
tion, or fabulous narrative, eminently prevails. 
The book of Geneſis is the carlieft authentic 
record of human manners which we poſſeſs. 
There truth and ſimplicity mutually illuſtrate 
each other; whilſt both are irrefragably ſup- 
ported by the prevailing arguments of reve- 
lation. | 


Buy being informed who were the firſt in- 
ventors of the ſeveral arts and other ingenu- 
ous improvements of life, and at what time 
they made their firſt appearance, we are ena- 
bled to judge of the proficiency of each at 
different periods of the world. © Jabal,” ſays 
Moſes, © was the father of ſuch as dwell in 
« tents, and of ſuch as have cattle. And his 
ce brother's name was Jubal: he was the father 


of all ſuch as handle the harp and organ. 
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And Jubal-Cain was an inſtructor of every 
* artificer in braſs and iron“ .“ When we 
peruſe the primitive ſimplicity of this lan- 
guage, we need not look far beyond the aera 
which is here deſcribed for the firſt origin of 
man. The progreſs of ſociety, too, is eaſy to 
be traced: for even in the patriarchal ages, 
large tracts of the moſt fertile, and afterwards 
populous country, were deſtitute of inhabi- 
tants. © Is not the whole land before thee? 
„ {aid Abraham to Lot. And Lot lifted up 


his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan 
“ that it was well watered every where ;” a 
circumſtance, in thoſe ſultry countries, of great 
importance to the ſettler. © Then Lot choſe 


„him all the plain of Jordan Þ.” 


From theſe premiſes a concluſion has been 
drawn, which, in this age of incredulity, it 
would be unpardonable to omit, As it ap- 


pears that there was a time when few people 
covered the face of the earth, when few arts, 


and thoſe rude and imperfect, ſerved to im- 


* Gen. iv. 20, 22. + Gen. xiii. 95 10. 
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prove ſociety, there muſt have been a period 
when all theſe things had a beginning ; and, 
of courſe, we may conclude, that the world 
is not eternal, For we cannot ſuppoſe it poſ- 
{ible that the earth which we inhabit, ſhould 
have ſubſiſted through an endleſs ſucceſſion 
of ages, fully peopled with a race of beings 
whoſe minds were ever active, and whoſe 
bodies were well calculated to execute what 
their comprehenſive genius planned, and yet 
ſhould remain deſtitute of ſo many curious 
arts; arts, ſo beneficial, ſo neceſſary, to the 
general welfare of mankind, 


Indeed we can have no doubt of the pro- 
greſſive nature of human knowledge, when 
ve behold the improvements which every day 
take place amongſt us. And, by analogy, we 
may conclude, that what we ſee proceeding 
in ſuch regular order towards perfection, will 
not ſuſpend its operations even when the 
functions of the body ceaſe. This ſcene of 
life, though the theatre of improvement, is 
far from being that of perfection. We muſt 


= 
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look through the cloud, therefore, and wel- 
come that ray of immortality which brightens 
all our proſpects. For © now we ſee through 
* a glaſs darkly, but then, face to face: now 


* we know only in part; but then, ſhall we 
* know, even as alſo we are known “.“ 


There is but one preſiding principle which 
regulates and gives ſtability to every art; that 
principle is utility, For though the moſt ex- 
quiſite ſymmetry may be found in its execu- 
tion, though external beauty may prevail in 
every part, yet if it be not founded in that 
general benevolence which ſeeks the good of 
mankind, it muſt be {till defective. As a par- 
tial view of nature, or the delineation of parti- 
' cular habits and cuſtoms, which derive their 
origin from a capricious and fluQuating 
faſhion, would diſgrace the work of the ar- 
tiſt, or the page of the hiſtorian ; ſo he who 
would wiſh that his deeds ſhould live for 


ever, mult found them on the broad baſis of 
public virtue, 


* x Cor, xiii. 12. 
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It is becoming the ſolemnity of this occaſion 
to point HIM out, whoſe benevolent heart pro- 
jected, and whoſe ſtrenuous arm hath exe- 
cuted a ſcheme difficult and dangerous. It 
hath pleaſed the Author of all goodneſs to 
permit him fully to accompliſh this favourite 
purpoſe ; at once honourable to himſelf, and 
beneficial to this populous and increaſing 
neighbourhood. © Now, therefore, our God, 
& we thank thee, and praiſe thy glorious 


© name.” 


If we conſider the local circumſtances of 
this wealthy place, we ſhall find few ſituations 
that more forcibly require ſo uſeful a ſtructure. 
And while we contemplate the dreadful acci- 
dent by which numbers periſhed, and behold 
the tears, on their account, yet ſtreaming in 
your eyes, we cannot forbear looking up with 
gratitude to that almighty Being, who is © a 
„ ſtrength to the poor, a ſtrength to the 
90 needy in his diſtreſs, a refuge from the ſtorm, 
© 2 ſhadow from the heat *. 


* If. xxv. 4. 
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If we look back upon the annals of former 
ages, we ſhall diſcover that founders of bridges 
were reckoned amonglt the greateſt bene- 
factors of mankind. And, ſurely, it muſt be 
conſidered as a material branch of hoſpitality, 
to give a ſafe paſſage to the weary-traveller 
over the rough and pointed rock, the dan- 
gerous whirlpool, or the foaming ſtream. 


In the middle age, the conſtruction of 
bridges was ranked among the number of 
acts of religion; and a regular order was 
founded towards the cloſe of the 12th cen- 
tury, under the denomination of pontifices, or 
bridge builders; whoſe chief object was to 
be aſſiſtant to travellers, by making bridges, 
ſettling ferries, and receiving ſtrangers in 


hoſpitals, or houſes built on the banks of 
rivers “. 


* Encyclopedia, Rees's edition, article BRIDGE. 


St. Benezet, the founder of this order, kept his mother's 
ſheep in the country, being devoted to the practices of piety 
beyond his age. He was moved by charity to ſave the lives 
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_ Almoſt on the ſpot where we now ſtand, 
at a religious foundation on the oppoſite ſide 
of the river, the ſine arts were firſt introduced- 
into the north of England f. It becomes alſo 
your boaſt, that that material, ſo long and ſo 


of many poor perſons, who were frequently drowned in 
paſſing the Rhone, and undertook to build a bridge over 
that rapid river at Avignon. The work was begun in 1177, 
which he directed during ſeven years. He died when the 
difficulty of the undertaking was over, in 1184. His body 
au buried upon the bridge itſelf, which was not completely 
finiſhed till four years after his deceaſe. The city built a 
chapel upon the bridge, in which his body lay near 500 
years; but in 1669, a great part of the bridge falling down, 
through the impetuoſity of the waters, the coftin was taken 
up, and, in 1674, was tranſlated with great pomp into the 
church of the Celeſtines, (a houſe of royal foundation) who 
had obtained of Louis XIV. the honour to be intruſted with 
the cuſtody of his relics. Butler's Lives of the Fathers, &c, 
wol. IV. p. 147. | 


+ The monaſtery at Monk-Wearmouth was founded by 
Benedict Biſcopius, in the year 674. William of Malmſ- 
| bury (page 21.) thus ſpeaks of the ſituation, and of the 
improvements which he introduced: Ibi eft Wira, nec 


t egenz latitudinis, nec ſegnis gurgitis amnis, qui pelago 
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Juſtly eſteemed the moſt uſeful of metals, 
ſhould in this place] cannot, perhaps, ſay 
with accuracy, for the firſt time, but certainly 
for the firſt time on ſo extenſive and excellent 
a plan—be applied to ſo beneficial a purpoſe, 


* influus naves ſerena invectas aura placido oftii excipit 
6 gremio. Cujus utraſque ripas Benedictus quidam eceleſiis 
e inſignivit, et monaſteria ibidem conſtruxit, alterum Petri, 
0 alterum Pauli, nomine charitatis et regulæ unione non 
« diſcrepantia. Hujus induſtriam et patientiam mirabitur, 
«« qui leget librum, quem Beda compoſuit, de vita ejus et 
e reliquorum Abbatum ſuorum. Induſtriam, quod copiam 
* librorum advexerit, quod artifices lapidearum zdium, et 
e vitrearum feneſtrarum primus omnium Angliam aſeiverit, 
totum pene ævum talia tranſigendo peregrinatus. Quippe 
e ſtudio advehendi cognotis aliquid inſolitum amor patriæ 
© et voluptas elegantiz aſperos fallebent labores. Neque 
enim ante Benedictum lapidei tabulatus domus in Britannia 
* nift perraro videbantur, neque perſpicuitate vitri pene- 
& trata lucem ædibus ſolaris jaciebat radius.” There is the 
Wear, a river neither of trifling breadth or ſluggiſh courſe, 
which, at its entrance into the ocean, receives ſhips, brought 


by a gentle gale into the placid boſom of its haven. Its banks 
Benedict rendered famous by churches, and built two mo- 


naſteries, St. Peter's (Monk-Wearmouth), and St. Paul's 
( Jarrow), united by the ſame rule both of affection and 
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In this ſtructure, utility and beauty are united; 
and one of the nobleſt of the arts adapted to 
the nobleſt deſign. Like that vaſt arch, bent 
by the hand of the Moſt High, it ſtands the 
admiration of all beholders; and, as that was 
a token of a benevolent covenant between 


God and the earth, ſo let this remain a me- 
morial of the unity and friendly diſpoſition of 


diſcipline. His induſtry and patience every one muſt ad- 
mire, who reads the Life, written by Bede, of him and the 
other Abbots. His induſtry appears in the collection of 
books which he made, and that he firſt introduced into 
England ſtone maſons and glaſs windows; in ſuch things 
ſurpaſſing all that age. The laborious taſk of introducing 
new arts, was ſoftened by the love of his country, and bis 
delight in elegance: for before the time of Benedict, houſes 
of ſtone were very ſeldom to be ſeen in Britain, neither were 


the rays of the ſun admitted into buildings through the tranſ⸗ 
parency of glaſs. In addition to this long note, I muſt 
add: Lambard ſays, page 400, [See Hutchinſon's Hiſt. and 
Antiqg of Durbam, v. II. 5. 502.] . then brought he them 
© home from Rome, painters, glaſiers, free maſons, and 
< fingers, to th end that his buildinges might ſo ſhyne with 
„ workmanſhipe, and his churches ſo ſound with melodye, 


< that ſimple ſoules, raviſhed therewith, ſhould fantaſie of 


„ thaime nothinge but heavenly holy nes.“ 
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that ſociety, which J have at preſent the ho- 
nour to addreſs. 


Order, harmony, and proportion, are the 
requiſites of every building, ſpiritual, ſocial, 
or political, which would make any claim to 
perfection. Let us endeavour, then, ſo to unite 
ourſelves by thoſe principles of philanthropy, 
ſo to build up ourſelves in good works, and 


ſo to believe and practiſe the doctrines of our 
Saviour, which are founded in the pureſt be- 
nevolence, that in whatever character we may 


appear in the world, we may fulfil our duty, 
by walking worthy of our vocation, 


Let us live as men conſidering the great 


end for which the goodneſs of God created 
us; and let us beſeech HIM wi ruleth the 
univerſe, and giveth order and motion to the 
heavenly planets, to direct our goings in the 
true and right way, that our footſteps ſlip 
not; to give us wiſdom to contrive in all our 
doings, flrength to ſupport in all difficulties, 
and beauty to adorn thoſe heavenly manſions 
* 


1 
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= 

* 
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where his honour dwelleth ; that he would 
promote ſtill more and more thoſe benevolent 


principles, which it is the glory of human 
nature to poſſeſs, brotherly love and Chriſtian 
charity ; and that he would accept the offer- 
ing of this day, which is not to be conſidered 
as a preſuming diſplay of the works of man, 


but as a humble expreſſion of our duty to 


the Lord of all : thus ſhall we hear the voice 
of the Lamb proceeding from the holy 
mount, and faying, © Bleſſed are the mer- 
e ciful, for they ſhall obtain mercy * :” thus 
ſhall an abundant entrance be adminiſtered 
unto us into thy kingdom, O great Jehovah! 
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1 


PROCESSION, &c. 


Ox Tueſday, Auguſt 9, 1796, the Iron Bridge at Wear- 
mouth was opened for the uſe of the public, with the 
following Order of Proceſſion and Ceremonies, amidſt an 
immenſe concourſe of people from all parts of the king- 


dom. At nine o'clock, the Sunderland Volunteers fired 


a royal ſalute from the battery. Near eleven, the Pro- 


, ceſſion, which had been previouſly arranged by a Com- 


mittee of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Free Maſons 
for the county of Durham, under the direction of Brother 


STANFIELD, who acted as Marſhal on this occaſion, moved 
from the Phoenix Lodge to Mr. Irvine's Inn, where it was 


joined by the Commiſſioners, Clergy, Magiſtrates, Offi 
cers of the Navy and Army, and Loyal Sunderland Vo- 


lunteers; and from thence proceeded through the High 
Street and Bridge Street, to the South Entrance of the 


Bridge, in the following order — 
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Two Trumpeters on Horfeback ; 

Detachment of operative Maſons, Joiners, Smiths, and Las 
bourers, with their working Tools, Fifes, and Drums ; 
Conſtables with Staves; 

Military Band of Muſic ; 

Loyal Sunderland Volunteers, (not Maſons) in Uniform, led 
by Captain MacxinTosn and Lieutenant ATxinsonN; 

Io Volunteers (Maſons) with Swords ; 

Loyal Sunderland Volunteers, (being Maſons) in Uniform, 
and with Aprons and Gloves, led by Captain Com- 
mandant HayTon, CAPTAIN BaiLEY, and 
Lieutenants IRvine and W1tson ; 

Two Tylers with drawn Swords; 

A Steward with his Wand ; 

Two Union F lags, 
being the Colours of the Sea Captains“ Lodge; 
Company of Free Maſons, 
in white Aprons and Gloves, two and two, according to the 

rank of their reſpective lodges; Junior Lodges firſt ; 
| Two Tylers; 
4 As Steward; 
Two Banners of St. George's Lodge; 
Secretaries with their Jewels; 
Treaſurers with their Jewels; 
Two Banners of St. Nicholas' Lodge ; 
Paſt-Maſters with their Jewels ; 
Clergymen, (being Maſons) in their Gowns, Aprons, 1 | 
Gloves ; 
Two Tylers ; 
Band of Muſic ; 
Two Banners of Sion Lodge ; 
Grand Steward with his Wand ; 
Junior Wardens with their Columns ; 
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Senior Wardens with their Columns ; | 
Maſters of the following Lodges with their Mallets or 


Truncheons ; 
ST. GEORGE, North Shields; „Sheffield; 
Rar, Staindrop;“ Gro, Scarborough; 
Un1on, Gateſhead ; ST. HIL p's, South Shields; 
S10Nn, North Shields; Co xv coRD, Barnardcaſtle; 
GRAN BY, Durham; Sr. Nichols, Newcaſtle ; 
„Halifax; ResTORATION, Darlington; 


Two Banners of Grand Lodge; 
Paſt Grand Stewards, 

Brothers WiLsoNn, NicaoLson, HorsLer, Rev. Brother 
HeskeTT, SiDDALL, CHARLTON, CHRISTOPHE®, 
Lee, FerranD, and STOUT ; 

Paſt Grand Wardens, 

Brothers BuL.mtr, RownTRER, and Woop ; 
Preſent Grand Stewards, 


Brothers SToTT, HED LET, HewiTT, HarDCasTLE, 
STANFIELD, and Crowe; 

Architect of the Work, Brother WIIsox, with the Tools 
and Cuſhion, and Grand Architect, Brother C. EDEN; 
Grand Treaſurer, Brother PEN NIN GTO, with his Staff; 
Grand Secretary, Brother Bow E, with his Bag; 
Tyler of the Lodge with his Sword ; 

Maſter of Sea Captains“ Lodge, Brother PARKER, with 
Corinthian Candleſtick and Light ; 

Maſter of the Phenix Lodge, Brother Roz1xnsoN, with 
Ionic Candleſtick and Light; 

THE LODGE, 
veiled with white Satin, and carried by four of the Senior 

Grand Stewards ; 
Maſter of the Swalwell Lodge, Brother Porr ER, with 
Dorick Candleftick and Light ; 


D 4 


oo, 
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Brother Waicur, P. M. carrying the Bible, ſupported by 
+ two Grand Stewards ; 
Chaplain of the Senior Lodge, Brother BaREwsT ER; 
Grand Chaplain, Brother NESPTIELDU; 

Brothers BAKER, IvmLey, RopnindSn, LinsxiLL, 
TaokNnHILL, Sir JaMts FouLts, Sir WaTKins WILLIAMS 
Wynn, and Raten MilLBaxke, M. P. 

| Book of Conſtitutions, 
borne by Brother Baxrtr, Maſter of the Senior Lodge, 
Stockton ; 
Junior Grand Warden, Brother Esven ; 
Senior Grand Warden, Brother ScarTH ; 
Grand Sword Bearer, Brother NicuoLson ; 
Deputy Grand Maſter, Brother FIN H; 
Paſt Grand Maſter, 

His Royal Highneſs Prince WILLIAM of GLOUCESTER; 
Grand Maſter, Brother RowLAN D BUR DON, M. P. 
Two Tylers with Swords, to cloſe the Maſonic part, 
Clergymen in their Gowns, two and two ; 


Magiſtrates ; 
Officers of the Navy and Army; 
Commiſſioners ; 
Conſtables to cloſe, 


— — — 


Marſhal ef the Ceremony, Brother SrANTIEI D; 
Stewards of the Day, Brothers Crows, SanDtrson, 
WaADESON, SMITH, FRIEND, KILVINGTON, 


and HuTcarnson, 
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On their arrival at the ſouth end of the Bridge, where 
a triumphal arch, decorated with flowers, and ſcaffolds 
for the accommodation of the Ladies, were raiſed ; the 
order was changed, and the Grand Maſters took the lead. 
The Proceſſion then moved along the Bridge to the north 
ſide of the river, up to the lime-kilns, and returned from 
thence by the low road, and paſſed through the dry arch 
of the Bridge, (where a halt was made, and the Grand 
Honours given) to the Pan Ferry, and from thence to 
the Centre of the Bridge. The Lodge was then formed 
in the uſual manner, on a platform previouſly prepared, 
and an Oration delivered by the Reverend Mr. NEsFIELD, 
Grand Chaplain, all except Maſons being excluded. 
—The Grand Maſter, Brother BuxDpox, addreſſed the 
Brethren in a ſpeech highly intereſting, both from the 
manner and purport. He declared his thanks for the 
countenance and ſupport which had been given to the 
undertaking z pronounced his obligations, and thoſe of 
the country at large, to the judgment and unwearied 
perſeverance of Brother WII sox, the Architect; and to 
Brother Scaxrn, Senior Grand Warden, for his able aſ- 
ſiſtance in the calculations, and the continued attention 
which he has given to the work. He expreſſed a grateful 
ſenſe of the dignified appearance of the preſent ſcene, graced 
and honoured by the preſence of a Prince of theBlood; and 
called upon the Brethren to proceed with him to the place of 
Divine Worſhip, to return ſolemn thanks to the GREAT 
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ARCHITECT, to whoſe protection he had ſubmitted the 
progreſs of his undertaking, and under whoſe gracious 
providence it was now happily accompliſhed. The Grand 
Honours were again given; and two Wardens, accom- 
panied by a Herald on horſeback, proceeded at the ſame 
time to each gate of the Bridge, and, by the ſound of the 
trumpet, made a proclamation, that the Bridge was now 
open for the paſſage of travellers. The daily poſt between 
Sunderland and Newcaſtle paſſed along the Bridge for 
the firſt time. 


After the Maſonic Ceremonies were ended, the North 
Lincoln Militia, on a ſignal from the trumpets on the 
Bridge, fired three volleys, and then the Proceſſion pro- 
ceeded to the Chapel at Sunderland, where a Sermon was 
delivered by the Reverend Mr. Brewsrer. After Di- 
vine Service, the Proceſſion was reſumed to the Aſſembly 
Rooms, where an elegant cold collation was provided. 
The day proved fine, and the whole of this ſplendid ſhew, 
which afforded the higheſt gratification (it is computed) 


to upwards of 50,000 perſons, occaſioned: no accident 


whatever. The Provincial Grand Lodge was cloſed at 


< 1 
* 


moſt crowded Aſſembly. 


'This amazing ſtructure meaſures, in the ſpan of the 


aren, 236 feet; in height, near 100 feet; and in breadth, 
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32 feet. The ſpring of the arch is only 33 feet, 
forming a very ſmall ſegment of a circle: it contains 
about 250 tons of iron; 210 tons caſt, and the remainder 


wrought. The two piers, which ſupport the iron work, 
are ſo high, that ſhips may paſs under the Bridge with- 


out lowering their maſts; and you paſs over on a level 


with the ground on each fide. The piers are built of 
ſtone, The foundation was laid on the 24th of September 
1793, attended by a ſimilar proceſſion. The Oration 
on that occaſion was delivered by the Reverend Mr. 
NesFIELD, Grand Chaplain; and the Sermon preached 
in Sunderland Church, by the Reverend Mr. HEsKETr, 


Chaplain of the Phoenix Lodge. Meſſ. War.xrrs of Ro- 
therham, Yorkſhire, prepared the iron work; and Mr. 
W1LsoN, of Sunderland, was the Architect of the work; 
but the principle on which the Bridge is conſtructed, was 
invented by Mr. BurpoN himſelf, (to whom a patent hag 
been granted for the invention *) under whoſe auſpices, 


and by whoſe munificence, chiefly, the preſent beautiful 


ſtructure has been erected. 


* « My invention (ſays the patriotic inventor, in his ſpecification for 

« the patent) conſiſts in applying iron, or other metallic compoſitions, 

« to the purpoſe of conſtructing arches upon the ſame principle as ſtone 
« is now employed; by a ſubdiviſion into blocks eaſily portable, an- 

„ ſwering to the key-ſtones of a common arch, which being brought to 
« bear on each other, gives them all the firmneſs of a ſolid ſtone- arch; 

« whilſt, by the great vacuitics in the blocks, and their reſpective diſ- 


« tances in their lateral poſition, the arch becomes infinitely lighter than 
« that of ſtone.“ | 


$ 
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ee : 


THE INSCRIPTION 


ON THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF WEARMOUTH BRIDGE. 


QO TEMPORE 
CIVIUM GALLICORUM ARDOR VESANUS 
PRAVA JUBENTIUM 


GENTES TURBAVIT EUROPEAS 
FERREO BELLO, 


ROLANDUS BURDON, ARMIGER, 
MELIORA COLENS 
| VEDRÆE, 
RI PAS, SCOPULIS PRERUPTIS, 
PONTE CONJUNGERE FERREO 
STATUIT. 
FELICITER FUNDAMINA POSUIT 
OCTAVO CALENDAS OCTOBRIS, 
ANNO SALUTIS HUMANE 
M, DCC, XCIII. 
GEORGII TERTII XXXIII. 
ADSTANTE 
GULIELMO HEN. LAMBTON, ARMICERO, 
SUMMO PROVINCIALI MAGISTRO 
FRATRUMQUE SOCIETATIS ARCHITECTONICA, 
ET PROCERUM COMITATUS DUNELMENSIS 
SPECTABILI CORONA, 
POPULIQUE PLURIMA COMITANTE CETERVA. 
MANEANT VESTIGIA DIU 


NON IRRITA SPEI. 
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IMITATED IN ENGLISH. 


AT THAT TIME 
WHEN THE MAD FURY OF FRENCH CITIZENS, 


DICTATING ACTS OF EXTREME DEPRAVITY, 
DISTURBED THE PEACE OF EUROPE 
WITH IRON WAR, 


ROWLAND BURDON, ESQ. 
AIMING AT WORTHIER PURPOSES, 
| HATH RESOLVED 
TO JOIN THE STEEP AND CRAGGY SHORES 
OF THE RIVER 


WEAR, 
WITH AN IRON BRIDGE. 
HE HAPPILY LAID THE FOUNDATION 
ON THE XXIV. DAY OF SEPTEMBER, 
IN THE YEAR OF HUMAN SALVATION 
| M, DCC, XCLIF. 
AND THE XXXIII. OF THE REIGN 
OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 
IN THE PRESENCE OF 
WILLIAM HENRY LAMBTON, ESQ. 
PROVINCIAL GRAND MASTER, 
WITH A RESPECTABLE CIRCLE 
OF THE BRETHREN OH THE SOCIETY 
OF FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS, 
AND OF THE MAGISTRATES AND PRINCIPAL 
GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNTY OF DURHAM; 
ATTENDED BY 
AN IMMENSE CONCOURSE OF PEOPLE. 


LONG MAY THE VESTIGES ENDURE 
OF A HOPE NOT FORMED IN VAIN! 


— OI 


a ta 


46 ACCOUNT. OP 


WEARMOUTH BRIDGE. 


Ar a Meeting of the Commiſſioners, held at Sunderland, 
near the Sea, in the county of Durham, the 26th of Auguſt, 


1796, being the firſt after opening the Bridge for public 
uſe, | 


RESOLVED, 


That the thanks of the Commiſſioners be given to ROW. 
LAND BURDON, Eſq. M. P. for his indefatigable exer- 
tions in the completion of this arduous undertaking; - and 
alſo for his liberality to the public in conſtructing the Bridge 


upon principles for which he (as inventor) has a patent, 
without accepting any pecuniary conſideration for the patent 


Fight, 


That a Liſt of the Subſcribers, with the amount of the 
ſums advanced by each, to this time, be publiſhed, and 
thanks given to them for lending their money under circum- 


ſtances of peculiar riſk, although confined by the act of 
Parliament not to receive more than 5 per cent. intereſt. 


That thoſe Reſolutions be publicly notified by advertiſe- 
| ment, 


THE PROCESSION, &c. 


59 UBSCRIPTIONS. 


4. 
Caſtle Eden, original ſubſcriber, 


+7 


J. 


ROWLAND BURDON, Eſq. M. P. | 85 
jo c * 


Ditto, at ſundry times ſince, 18000 
RALPH MILBANKE, Eſq. M. P. Seaham, 


1000 
CHARLES BRANDLING, Eſq. M. P. Gosforth, 500 
WILLIAM RUSSELL, Eſq. Brancepeth Caſtle, 500 
Mrs. MARY LAMBTON, Biddick Waterville, 200 
Reverend HENRY EGERTON, Biſhop-Wearmouth, 200 
WILLIAM PEARETH, Eſq. Uſworth Houſe, 200 
CHRISTOPHER HILL, Eſq. Offerton, 8 200 
HENDRY HOPPER, Efq. Hendon Houſe, 2 200 
GEORGE STORY, Eſq. London, — 200 
Reverend COOPER ABBS, Monk-Wearmouth, 100 
Reverend RICHARD WALLIS, Seaham, — 100 
GEORGE ROBINSON, Eſq. Hendon Lodge, 100 
THOMAS NICHOLSON, Eſq. Biſhop-Wearmouth, 100 
ROBERT BISS, Eſq. Deptford, - - 109 
RAIN GREGSON, Eſq. Biſhop-Wearmouth, 100 
HENRY METCALFE, Eſq. Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, 100 
JAMES PLAT), Eſq. Weſthouſe, - 100 
JOHN MALING, Eſq. Biſhop-Wearmauth Grange, 

in part, OY . - 105 
Total paid to this time, 23105 


—— — — 


By order of the Commiſſioners. 


T. S ANDERSON, Clerk and Treaſurer. 


BisnoP-WEARMOUTH, 
Aus. 27, 1796. 
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